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Terys—The ‘American Farmer” is published every 
‘ Wednesay at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be’charged it got paid within six months. Any one 
forwariling $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
T1SEMENTS not exceeding [6 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. %C3>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) “to be addressed to 
Samvev Sawps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


en a 
&@M-. Jos. H. D. Lowndes, of Richmond, Va. is our a- 
- gent for that section of the state, and is fully authorised to 


‘ yeceive subscriptions and receipt for monies due this office. 











Rgmirrances By Mam. ‘tA Postmaster may enclose monay 
in aletter to the Publisher ofa Newspaper, to pay the subscription 
»éf'athird person, and frank the letter, if written by himself.”°— 


» Some of our subscribers may not be aware that they may save 
* the postace on subscription money, by requesting the Postmaster 
where they reside to frank their letters containing such money, he 
able to satisfy himself before a letter is sealed, that it con- 

tains nothing but what refers to the subscription. 





DEsvULTORY OBSERVATIONS, ON DIV RS MATTERS AND 
' THINGS.—(Contiuu‘a.) 
Steaniboat Maryland from A:napolis to Baltimore, 

pally, July 21, 1839. 

I wrote you last from Salisbury, a town embedded in 
the fork of the Wi-co-mi-co, at the highest point of boat 
navigation. Abovethe town on each branch of the river, are 
numerovs saw and grist-mills ; and the wonder is whence 
the’watcr falls to. make mill power in a country so flat? 
There is, however, the ample undershot mill-power, and 
80 actively has it been plied, that timber is getting scarce, 
and.this city that flourished by the saw, until it has been 
sawed into a consumption, may perhaps be re-built by 
worms—-si/k worms ! ‘ 

I believe nevertheless that your readers in the country 
would consult their interest, when they have any quantity 
of lumber to buy, if they would take a trip to Salisbury 
and contract for it on the spot; and that it would 
be economy in those who build on the waters of the 
Chesapeake to go there—submit their plans to a com- 
petent mechanic, Lewis White, for instance, who would 
buy the lumber and have the’ house prepared there 
all ready to be put up, and then it could be trans- 
ported for a trifle, and finished in a few weeks. When 
you contract with a carpenter to board him and his gang, 
and to have done all the work on the spot, there is a great 
chance that he and his men will talk more than they will 
work, tliat the work will be greatly protracted, and slight- 

_ edafter all, and that it will cost you more in belly-timber 
for them than in timber for your house. The plan here 
recommended, Mr. Editor, is at least the one which, after 

inquiry, I should adopt for sake both of economy and sat- 
on. 

If the town of Salisbury is at a stand still, the country 

around is making the most of its resources; and with 

sach fuglemen in the field of- Agriculture as I have before 








BALTIMORE, MD. AUGUST 21, 1839. 


Leaving Salisbury, I travelled under the strong impulse 
of desire to see before night, an old friend in his own 
cabin, through Cambridge and Easton to St. Michzl’s, 
passing in one day from Worcester, through Somerset 
and Dorchester, and thence passing through Talbot to 
the tranquil and delightful residence of S. H., Esq. Pur- 
ser U. S. Navy, near St. Michel’s. 

I halted for a few moments near Baron Creek Springs, 
at the house of Jacob Walter, Esq. to examine a very cu- 
rious mulberry tree in his yard—curious inasmuch as it 
brings its fruit to maturity in May, and continues to bear 
very abundantly through all the summer.- The berries are 
small, but of deep purple colour, extremely thin of skin, 
staining the fingersat the slightest touch,as the most delicate 
compliment suffuses the cheek of maiden modesty, and to 
the tasteas sweet as anything under heaven but maiden kiss- 
es. The gentleman told me, and I have no doubt of its 
correctness, that these mulberries, while they would be 
highly ornamental, would be well worth cultivating for 
their fruit, as food for pigs and poultry, through all the sum- 
mer months. As bearers they are prolific as Jonah’s 
gourd; and like it, bearing flowers and fruit, ripe and un- 
ripe, at one and the same time. 

A mile further brought us to Baron Creek Springs—a 
chalybeate just as good, if not better, than some others, 
around which many thousands have been expended in 
hotels and baths, and ball-rooms, and nine-pin alleys, for 
which married men who call themselves farmers, quit the 
duties and the delights of husbandry, to lounge, and li- 
quor, and play cards; and married women go to marry off 
their daughters, if—they can. Baron Creek Spring House 
is being repaired and enlarged under the superintendance 
of Mr. Fish, whom on short acquaintance I should pro- 
nounce a very civil and obliging landlord. Those who 
are caught in such a fish’s net, 1 warrant will be in no 
bad pickle, but will go out of it better then when they 
went in. Of an old gentleman of most respectable and 
prepossessing physiognomy, a native of “that ilk,” who. 
superintended our breakfast table, I enquired as to his re- 
lationship to the establishment, whether part owner, bar- 
keeper, or only an amateur. He replied that he was there 
only as “adjutant,” a very proper and significant title in 
its literal sense and actual application, only I had not 
heard it called by that name before, and found ‘it 
to be like some other expressions, in them are parts, 
as the “hand” for the “near” ox—a sort of provincialism 
coming down from before the “ Revolution war.’ The 
road from Baron Creek to the really pretty and well 
kept town of Cambridge, is one of the ‘best and most 
easy of travel in the known world at this season. If J 
owned Edwin Forrest or the Dutchman, that great ne 
plus ultra of horse’flesh, that lately trotted his mile’ in 
2.28, I would go down there for the sake of flying 
faster'than “hell in harness,” as Crocket called the rail-road 
engine and cars when he first saw them in motion... _ 
You need never put your feot in a better ordinary than the 
one at which the Salisbury stage stops in Cambridge. Tho’ 
the “gentleman what drives” was particular in his infor- 





. hamed, every mother’s son may pluck the grape from his 
Own vine, and be as cheerful as any Byrd. 


mation on that point, I really do not remember whether it 
was the “Whig” or the “Van Buren” House that I stopped 


|rough; and “by valour and perseverance” as “the Ameri- 


No. 13. 
—————— 
at, being of opinion thata clean plate and aclean cloth on 
the table, with those around it who bear the impress and 
manners of gentlemen, are of more significance than the 
politics of the landlord or his customers. I got courte- 
ous treatment from’ master.and servants, an excellent 
dinner, had the pleasure of a few minutes chat with that 
public spirited and scientific agriculturist, Dr. Muse, about 
beet sugar manufacture, crossed the river, and by a lucky 
chance picked up a very fine young horse and a sulky 
which the servant of Mr..G. was taking back to Myrtle 
Grove, the seat of the late accomplished R. H. Goldsbo- 








cans gained their independence,” I gained “Perry Capin”* 
about sunset, the goal which all told me was beyond my 
reach. How vastly important all this, says the reader !— 
well I guess it’s about as much so as the personal move- 
ments of some very small men who fill very high places, 
and very great’ men who wold like to do it if any thing 
on the face of clay canbe believed. » 

What then of “ Pérry Cabin’? ‘Only that I would 
rather be its proprietor, with his library, his means, 
his tastes, his pursuits, and his blameless life, than to eat 
the bread of slavery and self prostitution which all eat 
who in modern times live in a state of dependance on 
power, for theyknow they dare not think aloud that power 
can do wrong! 

I looked, Mr. Editor, as minutely as I could, into the 
system of managemént at Perry Cabin, considering it as 
in some sort a fair, though I apprehend rather above an. 
average sample, of the management of ‘his neighbours. — 
The first thing that struck me was the beauty of ‘the situa- 
tion—the severe simplicity of the “Cabin,” and all its sub- 
stantial and well arranged appendages of out-houses, ° 
barn-yards, fields and fences: Without any parade or os- 
tentatious display, but exactly the reverse, it soon becomes 
obvious that constant unwavering solicitude and careful 
provision for the comfort, health, well-being and happitiess 
of every dependent creature about him, whether man or 
beast, constitutes the morale of the Perry Cabin system. — 
The slave that drives, and the ox that is driven, are stran- 
gers alike to violence and want; they know that they will 
have justice and kind. treatme®as they feel they enjoy a- 
bundance. No more is kept of either flesh or fowl 
than may be maintained and pushed forward, always with 
unchecked growth and in high condition. ‘The calf goes 
for three months at the foot ef its mother unrobbed of 
the stores provided for its infant growth, until it can take 
care of itself—hence it attains without check or stint, its 
full: developement and gets to be of the largest size: So - 
careful is my friend to give no unnecessary pain to any 
living thing, that nothing, neither horse, nor sheep, nor 
hog; is docked of its tail or mutilated with ear marks — 
~ So called out of respect to his intimate’and valued friend; 
the gallant Commopore, Perry, between whom and himself: 
‘there existed -the strongest friendship, Mr. Hi-had served 
with him as Purser of his.ship, in the; memorable batile of 
Lake Erie, with. all-the incidents of which he is as familiaras . 
any living actor in,that glorious fight, Actor he was;jor-he 
‘threw off the character of hon-combatant, took an active part, 





and was severely wounded in the battle. 
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‘Nature, says he, has given nothing in vain, and of noth- 
ing should its creatures be bereft, but the better to ensure 
their increase and the exercisé of that dominion which 
God has given to man over all animated nature when he 
endowed him with superior faculties—with such good 
fare, the tendency of all about him is centripetal ! 

There is probably no part of the slave-holding States 
where agricultural improvement is going on more under- 
standingly, if I may say so, or with greater certainty of pro- 
fitable and honorable results ‘than in Talbot county—I 
say emphatically, honorable, because it is the work of stu- 
dy and intellect. A society for agricultural improvement 
has existed for many years, composed of gentlemen of op- 
posite politics, who regularly meet at each other’s houses 
like gentlemen, not like your vulgar frequenters of grog- 
shops and taverns, to drink the 


SONG FOR THE TIPPLER. 


Fill up the cup, the bowl, the glass, 
With wine and spirits high, 
And we will drink while round they pass, 
' To—Vice and Misery! 
Push quickly round the draught again, 
And drain the goblet low, 
And drink in revelry’s swelling strain, 
To—Reason’s overthrow ! 
Fill, fill again—fill higher still! 
The glass more warmly press— 
Fill up and drink, and drink and fill, 
To— Human beastliness ! 
Push round! push round in quickest time— 
The lowest drop be spent 
In one Joud round to guilt and crime 
And— Crime’s just punishment ! 
~ Fill, fill again—fill to the brim, 
> To—Loss of honest fame ! 
Quaff—deeper quaff—while now we drink 
Our wives’, our children’s shame ! 
Push round, push round with loudest cheers 
Of mirth and revelry! 
We drink to— Woman's sighs and tears, 
ind children’s poverty ! 
Fill up the glass—fill yet more high! 
Thus soon ne’er let us part— 
Stop not at woman’s tears and sighs, 
Give—Beauty’s broken heart ! 
Once more! while power yet remain, 
E’en with its latest breath, 
Drink! to ourselves—Diszase AND PAIN, 
‘AND INPAMY AND DEATH. 


They meet like rational and responsible men of honor, 
who feel the obligation of every one to society and his 
family to contribute something to the welfare and the cre- 
dit of both——to inquire how the greatest results can be ob- 
tained with the least outlay—how discipline may be made 
to comport with and even to promote the cause of huma- 


> nity to slaves—to discuss, in a word, how the least labor 


and capital ean be made to add most to the means and 
comforts of life—such is the character—such the pursuits 
—such the amusements of the gentlemen agriculturists of 


Talbot. 


But it cannot have escaped you that in the work of im-| 


proving his estate, the farmer has an immense advantage 
over him who combines planting with farming. Tobac- 
co is a deadly foe to all agricultural melioration, and had 
it not been for the introduction of those great renovators, 
clover and plaster, whereby whole fields may be regene- 


more easily than patches and cowpens were former- 


ly by this day the tobacco counties would have become 


desolate wastes, or the culture of it must have been uni- 
really s*andoned for grain and grass. To the Eastern 
mer is due the credit of enriching his most sin- 
eautiful country, by hard knocks—In his hus- 
relies on no magician nor magical influence— 
ter he es greet quantities of manure by haul- 
¥, “pine shatters,” and offal of all sorts, into his 
‘and through the summer every thing is in like 
dand littered in the field. As soon in the 
tile are turned altogether from the barn- 
epend on grass, a pen is made in one cor- 
















ner of the field intended forcorn next year—T hat is plow- 
ed up, and as frequently as can, or need be, covered o- 
ver with road scrapings, marsh mud, litter from the woods, 
or any thing which by absorbing the offal of the cattle 
may be converted into manure—On a farm near Perry Ca- 
bin belonging to Mr. H. tenanted to a man of extraordina- 
ry industry and merit, I observed that he ran furrows 
with the plow, pursuing the course of the most sunken 
parts in fields which were too level to drain themselves— 
The earth thus loosened and prepared for the shovel is 
carted into his cowpen, there to be saturated and carried 
out again in very large quantities for corn. These exca- 
vations resemble small ditches two orthree feet wide, run- 
ning through the fields, and while they answer that indis- 
pensable but too much neglected object, of draining the 
field of redundant moisture, they are yet so shallow as to 
offer no obstruction in cross-ploughing, and are planted o- 
ver like the rest of the field. Nordo gullies ensue, as 
might be apprehended, the fields being too level for that. 
By. the means here described, added to the produce of 
their marl beds, immense accumulations of manure take 
place, and whole farms which in the “brief span” of our 
acquaintance were too “poor to bring peas,” now bear 
prodigious crops of grain. All this however is accom- 
plished at the very season when the tobacco worm is run- 
ning the planter “up to the girth”—and were it not as we 
said before for gypsum and trefoil, he would long since 
have been compelled to relinquish the culture of a loath- 
some weed, whose demands for all his force run through 
the whole year. 


Embarking next day at St. Michael’s I had the pleasure 
to traverse Eastern Bay, one of the most beautiful sheets 
of water in the world, bordered by woods and fields and 
mansions of surpassing richness, luxuriance and beauty— 
steaming along Wye river to Wye landing and back, you 
see surrounded with towering poplars, “Wye House,” that 
ancient and celebrated seat of opulence and luxurious hos- 
pitality, and almost within the smoke of each other’s chim- 
nies, you pass in full view of the elegant residences of the 
younger brothers James M. and Daniel Lloyd, all splendid 
estates, conducted witha skill,and yielding crops that evince 
beyond all question the improvements which have been 
made even in their yet young time and tide, and may I not 
add as connected with and accessary thereunto, since the 
establishment of your old American Farmer—What an ev- 
idence of the effect of the application of mind to matter ! 
You, as I have understood, first published but 500 copies 
at your own expense and without a single subscriber, be- 
lieving agriculture to be an interest, in itself, and for itself, 
susceptible of progressive improvement, and worthy of 
being studied. Now, there are papers of great ability de- 
voted exclusively to that greatest of human concerns, of 
which there are not less than fifty thousand impressions 
issued regularly—and what is the consequence? Chil- 
dren on subdivisions of estates, make more than their fa- 
thers did on the whole; the current of emigration to the 
west has been arrested, if it be not refluent, and old states 
worn down by abuse and dead of exhaustion are becom- 
ing reanimated and fat again, like an old ox turned into the 
corn-field. 

Opposite to the fertile and well embellished estates of 
the Messrs. Lloyds is that magnificent tract of land Bord- 
ley’s Island, on which you catch a view in passing of Go- 
vernor Paca’s elegant mansion. If ever I should run a- 
way with one of uncle Sam’s sub-treasuries I will buy that 
Island, stock it with grey foxes, and for my friends keepa 
pack of hounds—a cellar of good wine, a stud of horses, 
a corner full of guns, an old negro huntsman and fiddler, 
plant a nine-pounder at the narrows, and let no one but 
well-bred ladies and gentlemen land on it without stop- 
ping them to ssk their politics, By a well bred gentle- 
man whatdo I mean? Not a man whose heraldry is of 
this, or of the last century, owing half his consequence 





—— 


to his faflor ; but one of amiable manners, with a clean 
conscience and a clean shirt! Reflecting on the charac. 
ter of my friend H.and his associates, ang the gentlemen 
of whom I have just been speaking,“I cannot forbear to 
submit a few thoughts on : 

THE VALUE OF A GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Is every one aware of its importance? How even the 
selling price and value of land in a particular district ma. 
depend on its reputation for good or bad neighborhood? 
and hence, of how much consequence it is that all in eye. 
ry settlement should exert themselves to establish for it, 
good name ; one that shall spread its renown afar, and at. 
tract to it the regards of those who may desire to invest 
their surplus means in land, and to live and rear a Rmil 
amidst those with whom the principles of honour and vir. 
tue prevail; and among whom every kind and friendly of. 
fice is habitually and promptly interchanged. Every man 
who is animated by a proper solicitude for the comfort 
and well-being of his family, and his own enjoygent of 
life, will be circumspect in nothing more than in choosi: 
his neighborhood when he is about to biy—Whatever may 
be his own resources, either of pecuniary means or of in- 
tellectual accomplishment ; there will yet be need for his 
family as well as himself, to have intercourse more or 
less with his neighbors—* To live in the world we must 
live with the world”—but how great the difference whe. 
ther we have to live with gentlemen of cultivated intellect, 
of nice sense of honour and delicacy, hospitable and ever 
ready to oblige—pleased to impart and yet more eager to 
gain information, tolerant of all differences of opinion, re- 
joicing in their neighbors’ prosperity, and scorning the vi- , 
ces of tale-bearing, eaves-dropping and intermeddling—or 
whether on the other hand, he is to be bordered by ava- 
rice and ill-nature on one side, and canting hypocrisy on 
the other. Every one of observation must have perceived 
the great difference in this respect between even adjoining 
districts or necks of land, leading to the common remark, 
‘I should like to buy’ in that neighborhood, for there you 
have good society and ¢ converso’—as respects but a few 
miles east or west—it’s a bad neighborhood—infest- 
ed with intermeddling hypocrites—men of diabolical 
temper, and others who to ignorance add malice, envy- 
and evil speaking of men from whom they have received 
no shadow of provocation. Other neighborhoods again 
are infested with grog-shops, where men grow rich noto- 
riously by corrupting slaves and receiving stolen goods— 
Who would desire to rear a family where vice thus dares 
unrebuked to rear its brazen front, and find admission a- 
mong honest men and gentlemen? A single individual 
may sometimes be the curse as he might be the charm of 
the circle in which he lives. “ 

The object of these remarks is to inculcate the necessi- 
ty there is on the score of interest as well as of social hap- 
piness, that in every neighborhood good men should unite 
to acquire for ita good name. Let it be their ambition to 
have it said, Here on West River—or in Wye Neck—or 
in the Forest of Prince George’s, or on the Falls of Gun- 
powder, is the seat of the manly and the social virtues; of 
intellectual cultivation, of candour, of political toleration, 
of kindness to the poor, and humanity to the slave—of 
chastity of conversation and deportment, of jealousy 
in nothing, and of rivalry only in agricultural im 
provements, and in acts of mutual kindness and assis 
tance. Let each district or settlement form and con- 
duct its society on these principles, and the intrinsic 
value of its land at the same time that it is thereby aug- 
mented, will cease to be the only standard of its value, im 
the eyes of the capitalist seeking eligible investment— 
The moral and social charms of such a neighborhood will. 
constitute more powerful attractions except in the eyes of 
fools and misers; the former incapable of appreciating the 
ever varying, never ending enjoyments of the mind—and 
the latter worshipping no idol but Pluto—seeingno bright 
ness in any thing but gold. AGRICULTOR. ~ 
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WANT OF CONCERT AMONG FARMERS. * 

Joun S. SxinneR, Esq.—My Dear Sin—t have re- 
eeived and read with great pleasure the four first numbers 
of the American Farmer, which you kind?y sent me.— 
Please consider me a subscriber, and believe me as soon 
as I get a little leisure, I shall endeavour to procure as ma~ 

asIcan. I have been obliged sinee my return from 
Annapolis, to superintend in person my whole farming af- 
fairs, having lost my manager, while F was endeavouring 
tomanage affairs of state. 1 look to your resumption of 
the duties of Editor of the old American’ Farmer, as the 
harbinger of better days for the agriculturists of our state. 
They need awakening from the lethargy in which they 
are slumbering, and I know no one more likely to arouse 
them to a sense of their true interests and ‘dignity than 
ourself. Why is it that all other classes, tradesand pro- 
fessions act in concert in the advancement of whatever pe- 
culiarly concerns themselves, and that the farmers never 
think of promoting the interests of agriculture by harmo- 
nious and concerted action? Solve this problem, and 
consider me your debtor a lamb or a pig, assuits your fan- 
It cannot be that as a body they are less enlightened 
than the mercantile, manufacturing or mechanical classes 
—it cannot be that their occupation is less important to 
the State, or that individual energy is capable of achiev- 
ing for them what is only obtained for other classes by 
rsevering and concerted action. It must be that they 
re been “predestinated from the foundation of the 
world to be hewers of wood and drawers of water” to all 
other classes. 1 can account for their apathy and indif- 
ference to all that concerns the great interests of the ag- 
ricultural community only upon this principle, and if you 
have a better theory, I should be arrety hear it. 
Very truly and sincerely, your friend, 
ele ied J. 0. W. 
Avondale, August 1, 1839. 


ANSWER—FirsT 1MPULSE—currenle calamo. 

What a field does the problem of our friend open for 
inquiry and remark? and who more capable to answer 
than he who propounds the question? A man of educa- 
tion and investigating habits himself, animated by an hon- 
ourable ambition to acquire and distinguished for useful 
knowledge, it is to him we should appeal to detect the cause 
and the remedy for the disease of which he so well de- 
scribes the symptoms. Is he restrained by that diffidence 
of his own knowledge which often characterises men of 
the clearest intellect—men who are often postponed for 
public trusts to make way for the lazy and superficial 
charlatan who makes up in impudence of pretension what 
he lacks of solid information; and by the lowest arts of 
the vulgar demagogue, supplants men of the brightest tal- 
ents and the most exalted views. 

Too true itis that “farmers (seldom or) never think of 
promoting the interests of Agriculture by harmonious 
and concerted action,” while the merchant and the me- 
chanic, and the doctor and the lawyer, have all their ap- 
propriate schools, and Laboratories, and Libraries, and Ly- 
ceums, and Institutes, and public lectures, and Exchanges, 
and places of association to become in the shortest time 
possible acquainted with the latest improvements and dis- 
eoveries, and the most important occurrences in the line 
of their several pursuits; expending hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars, in expedients for the acquirement, and in- 
crease, and diffusion of knowledge; the farmer reposes in 
listless indifference, or waits to learn what most concerns 
him through channels indifferent, if notadverse, to his par- 
ticular interests—or if he reads at all, ten to one but herelies 
exclusively for that on some party organ, prostituted to 


» the aggrandizement of some political pack. How respec- 


table! how dignified! for an independent tiller of the 
soil thus to depend for his weekly supply of intellectual 
aliment, on the loathsome garbage served up to him by 
any ignorant pertizan editor, paid to swear in advance, 
that in the result of the next election, the fate of the 
Whole country is involved; and that his party is-and for- 
ever will be in all things right ; andthe other party total- 
ly and forever wrong!—Y et to such men do farmers look 
as their guides—on such sources do they almost solely | 


rely for information. The truth is, my friend, that the 

great evil, the leprosy that afflicts the country, is the strife 

and the corruptions of party. M half the contributions 

of time and money which party demagogues levy on 

the dear people, were given to the establishment of agricul- 

tural institutions, and means of disseminating infor- 

mation, the question you so aptly put would no longer 

be applicable to the condition and habits of agriculturists. 

But the almost universal recognition and firm establish- 

ment of the base principle that the strife of party is buta 

scuffle for the public money ; and the knowledge that the 

successful leader of any party becomes an elective mon- 

arch with power to create and to crucify whom he pleas- 

es, with $30,000,000 at his disposal, has seduced the 

whole people from their proper business to engage in one 

eternal and fierce contest for the spoils. To enjoy indo- 

lence and the lucre of office, the lawyer throws up his 

brief, the doctor discards his lancet—the merchant looks 

with disgust upon his ledger ; honest Crispin inspired by 

the eloquence of some exclusive patriot with horror for 

“the monster,” throws away his lapstone and goes about 
preaching against banks and monopolies; the Farmer 
leaves the plow to rust, and the grass to grow in the fur- 
row, summoned to some meeting of “the party,” by some 
old federalist turned democrat to rant against monopolies, 
and to take for himself, as many offices as he can get.— 
All the dull pursuits of hanest industry are despised, all 
interests neglected under this universal party excitement. 
Like half starved hogs that have once got a taste of the 
corn, they hang about the gate; one stronger or more 
adroit than the rest occasionally slipping through at the 
heels of some passing traveller there to riot and plunder 
fora time, while the rest of the herd still linger on the 
outside to starve and sicken on “hope defer’d,” at first 
too lazy and at last too feeble to hunt for an honest live- 
lihood. Such is the life of office-hunters—such the 
condition to which farmers and farmers sons, even in states 
renowned for chivalry and public spirit, are reduced and 
degraded. We speak of no particular party, and with no 
party view; but in sober sadness of entire conviction, 
and we utter itin sincere anxiety for the welfare and dig- 
nity of agriculture, that the apathy of the farmer and his 
neglect of means, either by voluntary association or by 
legislation to fortify and elevate his peculiar calling, is in 
a great measure owing to a radical defect in our Constitu- 
tion, or, what is the same thing, its vagueness and liabili- 
‘ty to perversion and abuse. The power of one man, 
without accountability, to remove all officers, and to veto 
-or suppress all laws at his pleasure, to appoint members 
of Congress to office, thus poisoning the very fountains 
of legislation, with a purse of 30,000,000, raised by an 
equal tax on the whole community, to distribute in 
payment of partizan service, is enough in itself as it will 
be found in practice, to keep. the public mind in a state of 
constant agitation, and to corrupt and gain absolute sway 
over any, the most virtuous people that ever lived. It is 
but a gross misnomer to call any government so adminis- 
tered, or so liable to be administered, a free Republic_— 
It is but an elective monarchy, having rewards always 
ready to be dispensed, it displays them constantly in the 
public view, keeps up perpetual excitements, drawing off 
industry from its honest and appropriate pursuits to en- 
gage it not in the discussion and settlement of great ques- 
tions, but in the dirty scrambles of party, and finally, af- 
ter a long and insolent abuse of power, Revolution cuts 
the gordian knot, or the people in despair, settle down 
quietly under the calm of despotism. _ 

We have not the vanity to hope that any thing we 
can say can assist in curing the evil, neither have we ref- 


day be a northern man with southern principles, or a south- 





ern man of no principles, 


erence to men or principles merely of the time being —} ™@"Y 
For us we care not a whit whether the monocrat of the}. 


In its infancy our federal compact was beautiful in ap- 
pearance and proportions ; like a lovely child it promised 
to fulfil all the hopes of its parents; but in practice it 
has been found more- than once to be susceptible of the 
grossest misconstruction and abuse. The vicious and set- 
tled tendency which now for the cause of universal liber- 
ty is most to be deplored, is the obvious and undeniable 
concentration of all power to the head, while the limbs 
are becoming paralytic or putrid. With a purse of 30 or 
40,000,000 glittering in the eyes of the people and the 
people’s representatives, is it wonderful that even farmers 
are drawn off from the healthy labours of the field or the 
shades of retirement, to mingle in the never ending tur- 
moil of party? This, my dear sir, is the canker that is 
corroding every interest of the country, agriculture inclu- 
ded—such atleast is our conviction. We declare it more 
in “sorrow than in anger”—-We blame no one. The-de- 
fect is in the organic law ; whether it be vice in the prin- 
ciple or vagueness in the forms of expression, the effect 
is the same. Sagacious politicians flourish by flaws: in 
the civil, as Doctors live by infirmities of the human con- 
stitution; but, what patriot or philanthropist would not 
put an end to the trade of both if he eould? For our- 
selves, our views have regard to all time, and our anxie- 
ties to the interests of all, but especially to the interests 
of the plough, disdaining in advance, all imputations of 
sinister resentments or narrow and detestable partizan 
motives. 

As for our friend and correspondent, Dr. W., however 
we may differ in any of our views, he will have the sense 
to comprehend and the liberality to make allowance for 
ours—If there be any weakness or vice of the human mind 
to be above all others pitied or despised, it is. intolerance, 
whether in religion or politics, always provided that the 
difference of opinion whatever it be, be honestly entertain- 
ed, and not affected from base motives of personal resent- 
ment or subserviency to power. ; 





Cuance or Seep Wurat—Nothing is we believe bet- 
ter established than the benefit which results from a 
change of seed and of breeding animals—We are satisfied 
that an exchange of these between even neighboring far- 
mers, will always be attended with advantage. No mat- 
ter how clean may be his own wheat or his corn, or how 
well grown may be his bull or his boar or his ram, a 
change will be fottowed by improvement. We give the 
hint een thinking it necessary to amplify or multiply 
proofs. , 





A letter from a correspondent in an adjoining county, 
says,—“I would be much gratified if you would prevail 
upon Dr. Muse, of the Eastern Shore, to, give to the read- 
ers of the American Farmer, through its columns, the mode 
in which he has cultivated his growing crop of corn, to 
produce the anticipated results.” We hope Dr. M. will 
comply with the request of our correspondent, as the an- 
nouncement in his communication a few weeks since of 
his great success in the culture has attracted considerabl 
attention to the subject. 


Sonpitengi 
Dalty vatve or SunsHine.—The value of the 
cultural products of the U. States; cannot be less 
$500,000,000 annually. The perfection of this is de- 
pending on the weather of four months, June, July, Au- 
gust and September, or about one hundred and twenty 
days. Every or2 knows that without sunshine the crops: 


would be a fe’ ».re either totally or partially; and hence 
iwe can est’ ate its average daily value at. about 4,000,- 
000 do!’-.s! There can be no doubt, that considering 
the nature of the pravions weather, the beautiful days. 
preceding the 20th July, added from ten. to millions 
daily Fad How id our b guetyors products ; idee, 
r good things, the very commonness of this in- 
wichte andl owichb tens Sere to. be ‘0 ed,» 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
“A TREATISE ON WHEAT. 
ON THE VARIETIES, PROPERTIES, AND CLASSIFICATION 
* or Waeat.—sy Joun Le Covrevr. 
(Continued.) 

. ‘On the necessity of preserving Crops pure. 

Some corn factors have declared that it will be impossi- 
ble to grow wheat in this country, of such fineness, white- 
ness, and beauty, as is raised in the Polish Proyinces of 
Volhynia, and Sandomir;. unquestionably, if success 
should attend the husbandman in discovering a variety, as 
plump, white’ and thin skinned, as the celebrated white 
sort, a-small portion of which forms the precious part of 
that which is imported under the name of “high mixed,” 
it might prove an interference with their line of business ; 
as the English baker would then look to the English 
farmer, for the most valuable meal he requires. 

In almost every branch of Horticulture, or Floricul- 
ture, science, to meet the calls of luxury, has succeeded 
in triumphing over the impediments opposed to it by 
climate. and‘ distance. The pine, the peach, the melon, 
are grown in equal, nay, some assert, in greater perfection 
in England, than the indigenous fruit; and the dahlia, 
geranium, and lily tribes, are more varied than in their 
native soils, and by seedlings are naturalized to ours. 

These fruits and flowers are all classed and named; so 
are apples, pears, gooseberries, and a multitude of other 
fruits... The “Coccagee,” or “Siberian bitter sweet,” 
may be recommended as the best for cider, and no good 
ciderist would think of mixing every apple of every color, 
ripe and unripe, for his mill, but makes his selections from 
pure sorts, whose properties and qualities are known. 
Strange that the same attention to selection and purity, 
has been overlooked in that product which is the chief 
sustenance and comfort of the human race. 

It only remains to discover those wheats which will 
grow in this climate, without becoming flinty, or thick 
skinned ; and if they cannot be obtained of varieties from 
abroad, they may be got from seedlings at home. 

The Gracious. Author of all things, may have bounte- 
ously spread and multiplied this precious plant, for the 
very purpose.of leading men to seek out, and discover 
those sorts, which are adapted for their respective climates ; 
and patient research only, may be required to ensure suc- 
cess. May not some intelligent husbandman in Volhy- 
nia, perhaps only a shrewd practical farmer, have discov- 
ered ‘One sort, which exactly suits ‘its climate, as also the 
market it isintended for; and without having written a 
treatise on the subject, may he not have distributed it asa 
precious.boon to ~his countrymen? Is any corn factor 
_ prepared to say, that all the wheat grown in Volhynia, 

nd Sandomir, is plump and perfect? That no varieties 
ary Grown there, which may appear coarse, lean, or shriv- 

led? Not having been there, I am unable to speak from 
personal experience ; but evidente, as far as examination 
goes, and hearsay, lead one io believe that there, as well 
as_elsewhere, seasons affect wheat and deteriorate it, both 
in its appearance and intrinsic value. 

Hence, it is confidently assumed, that it only remains 
to be ascertained which are the best British wheats, in 
order tosecure them of British growth from the climates 
of . Treland, and Scotland, as pure, plump, and 

oki as the choicest “high mixed.” 

__*Ehave shown the great productiveness of some sorts. 
Ihave Often found; among some of the Dantzic white 
wheat, a coarse red thick-skinned sort, which in the ear 


was i similar in appearance to the proper one to 
be ollaveted; 




















































even so similar, as to be undistinguishable 
it, when viewed by Professor La Gasca and myself, 


; OU i agni glass; it was only on examining 
e grain that th afbrfority of one of the two was per- 

















efore, where seed is not originally procured 
ould be selected, and all the grains of a different 
le from: the approved removed ; or, the mixture 
I deterioration ‘of a crop might be such, as to lead a 
waer to wonde 5 how it could thus have degenerated, 

yin space of a season or two, in 
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jeslof the expense he may have incurred, or of his 

; o years ag a farr er requested me to view a very 
‘geatenp ees Wes io mista ink! Ia merely wal 
ind the etop, which, in fact, was both pure and fine, 
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as a second year’s produce, is so. intermixed, as almost 
to make it difficult to pronounce what variety it is intend- 
ed for. 

The Duck’s Bill, to which I allude, is very subject to 
shake out from the ear, if at all over ripe; and has prov- 
ed to be only fit for making pastry, as it is too tenacious 
for the purpose of making household bread: hence the 
necessity of not only having wheat crops pure, but of 
knowing their particular qualities and properties. 


On Meat anv Breap.—The main object of farmers 
has been, merely to grow the largest possible crop of 
wheat, whereas the true aim of corn growers should be, 
to produce the largest quantity of meal or flour. It is to 
the real nutriment we should look—to those transparent, 
thin-skinned wheats, which are enveloped in so fine a 
husk or coat, or in so little bran, and contain so much 
meal, that when compared with the coarse red wheats, one 
is almost surprised the plants should bear the same name: 
some of these last having a large portion of thick, coarse 
bran, with dark coarse looking flour, affording much less 
bread than the former varieties, and that of an inferior 
quality. 

Some of these coarser descriptions of flour, are prepar- 
ed for sale by being mixed with potatoe flour, or other 
compounds, to make up that adulterated bread which is 
often met with in cities. I have known bread, made from 
a judicious admixture of winter and spring wheats, to 
preserve a wholesome moisture, and to continue of good 
flavor for eight or ten days, whereas most bread thus kept, 
would have become so dry as to be scarcely eatable, per- 
haps even mouldy. 

The difference of the nature and property of meal pro- 
duced from various wheats, is such, that it should be clear- 
ly made known, and established, in order to enable mil- 
lers to name the portion of dry light flour, or the portion 
of flour of a moist nature, required; or that the eombina- 
tion of two, or more sorts, would exactly suit their pur- 

ose. 
, The growers should supply the millers with wheat of 
known qualities, and the millers form the mixtures as the 
bakers might desire. 

It will be recollected, that in order to ascertain the re- 
lative specific gravity of each variety of corn, the number 
of grains were noted that exactly weighed a scruple; see 
Table A, (heretofore published.) Such was their differ- 
ence, that it only required fourteen grains of one sort, of 
my own growth, to weigh a scruple, whereas it took forty- 
two of a sample from the Baltic, which, probably, must 
have been kiln-dried, as not one grain sprouted. — It is as- 
sumed that this may be a good mode of ascertaining which 
contains most meal, as it appears to be consonant to rea- 
son, that the heaviest grains should generally contain the 
greatest portion of farina, though I am yet unprepared to 
say positively that the latter must be the finest, or whitest. 

This attempt to ascertain the comparative weight of 
many varieties, by merely weighing them, led me to pro- 
secute my researches from the straw, and grain, on to the 
meal itself, in order to be fully satisfied which of the four- 
teen sorts under experiment, contained the greatest por- 
tion of meal or flour. 

Hence, I hope to ascertain, if the most productive sort 
in grain, should also prove the most farinaceous; a great 
and important desideratum. Iam truly happy to say that 
such was almost the result. J shall indicate how much 
further it requires to be prosecuted, to establish it. 

The mode I adopted, was to strike a measure full of 
each sort of wheat, which was then ground by myself in 
a small mill. The scale of weights used, was sixty-four 
grains apothecaries weight, equal to one gross, and eight 
gross, equal to one ounce, or sixteen to the pound. 

It will-be seen by referring to the table, C, (heretofore 
published,) that a measure of No. 1, or Jersey Dantzic 
wheat, weighed one ounce, five gross, and twenty-eight 
grains of flour, with only four gross and twenty-four grains 
of bran: whereas, the most inferior variety, or that, which 
produced most bran and least meal,from the same meas- 
ure, produced only six gross, three grains of flour, and 
six gross, thirty-seven grains of bran—in fact, more bran 
than flour. This, however, is not a conclusive experi- 
ment to determine the growth of wheat on an extensive 
séale, as no one, it is hoped, has yet had ‘the misfortune 
to grow a pure crop ofa very bad unproductive sort. But, 
if such were the fact, the difterence inthe produce of meal, 
in addition to the excess in the produce of grain, of the 
superior over the inferior variety, would, if carried over 


corn in the United Kingdom, make the quantity abso. 
lutely enormous. 

Any person may, by examining the tables find out the 
difference of produce in any two of the sorts, or the sy. 
periority of any one good sort, over the other thirteen 
sorts, which, together, make up a mixture to be found ig: 
most fields; by which he may satisfy himself as to the 
positive advantage of establishing which is the variety of 
wheat best suited to his own particular locality. 

The experiments made as described above, have led: to 
the following results, in the three following varieties of 
my own growth. ‘ 

From a downy or hoary variety, eighteen pounds of 
flour, with half a pint of yeast, rv oan ab a pint - 
water, and one ounce of -salt, made twenty-six pounds of 
beautiful light, white bread. 

From a Dantzic wheat flour, the same quantity, with) 
the same proportion of yeast, salt, and water, made twéntys 
Sour pounds and a half of very white bread, similar to: 
French bread. : 
The same weight of spring wheat flour made twenty 
four pounds of inferior, brownish bread. 

The same weight of Rostock and Danizic flour, from 
wheat grown in the Baltic, made only twenty-three pounds. 
of bread, very light and good, but not so white by many» ° 
shades, or well flavored, as that made from the two first 
varieties of home growth. 

These experiments having been made in my own pre 
sence, may be relied on. The dough was worked in the 
French mode, not pushed down, turned and worked with 
closed hands, but drawn up into long strings and repeats: 
edly lifted, in order to expose it to the action of the airasy 
much as possible, which tends greatly to improve the 
bread, by rendering it more light and easy of digestion, 

The superiority of the meal of the hoary variety of 
wheat, which furnished three pounds more bread ona 
baking of eighteen pounds of fiour, or an increase of one 
sixth, over the Dantzic and Rostock, which was alsog 
very fine sample of flour, is thus clearly established. 

It is said in the article “ Baking,” in the 2nd volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, “that a sack of flour, 
weighing 280 lbs. and containing five bushels, is suppose 
capable of being baked into eighty loaves, in the Act of 
Parliament regulating the assize upon bread. According: 
to this estimate, one fifth of the loaf consists of water 
and salt, the remaining four-fifths of flour. But the factis,, 
that the number of quartern loaves that can be made from. 
a sack of flour, depends entirely upon the goodness of 
that article—Good flour requires more water than bad, 
and old flour than new. Sometimes, eighty-two, eighty- 
three, or even eighty-six loaves, may be made’ out of @ 
sack ; sometimes, scarcely eighty.” 

Now, assuming these data to be correct, the results J. 
have obtained, prove that the hoary wheat, No. 8, will 
afford flour that will make ninety-three quartern loaves’ 
from a sack, being a superiority of ten loaves on each sack, 
taking the medium number eighty-three; and this, be it 
observed, without adulteration, the pure home-made bread,, 
unmixed with alum to whiten it, or potatoe meal to moist. 
en it. 

This superiority, be it further observed, is over a good 
quality of flour, not over that of some spring wheat, or it- 
ferior red wheat, both of which I shall indicate hereafter: 

On Marvure ror Wueat.—The effect of different mas: 
nures on wheat, is very remarkable; it will not be necese 
sary to say much on the subject, as it is almost exhaust. 
ed, having been fully treated by far more able pens; but 
having made some experiments on the subject, I may be 
excused from publishing their results. as 

I confine my observations to those manures whieh’ 
are within the reach of most farmers, with one or two-e%* 
ceptions. +f 

Stable manure will, in ordinary good soils, have the ef’ 
fect of causing the plants to tiller much, or to make straw 
and grass; thereby diminishing the produce in grain and. 
meal considerably. ed 

Liquid manure, one third stable drainings, and twov 
thirds water, which I caused to be poured once, oven’ 
wheat that was just tillering, made~the straw grow rank, 
and coarse, the grain of every variety of wheat was datk_ 
and thick-skinned, hence, containing less meal. eo 

The same. quantity and mixture of liquid manure, pour? 
ed a seconed time over another portion of wheat, causéd” 
it to grow so rank and full of leaves, rather than. sirawyy 
that only a few of the plants produced ears. of. wheahy 
some having run up into sharp points, with mer 








the five millions of acres employed in the cultivation of 


rudiments of ears indicated. ‘The few ears that 
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goin, displayed it in its worst form, hardly in the shape of 
peal, of a doughy soft texture, evidently unfit for the food 
of man; besides, some of them were smutty. Thus, an 
over.application of manure, excellent, when judiciously 

ied, becomes a poison, precisely in the same manner, 
ysin the human constitution, a surfeit is usually the pa- 
nt of some disease. 
Phe wheat on either side of these experiments, which 
had only been manured with the ashes of kelp, or. sea- 
weed, was healthy, productive, and farinaceous in the 


ighest degree. 

ty attention was particularly called to the proper ap- 

ication of manures by an. old and experienced farmer, 
who considered Kelp or the ashes of rock sea-weed, that 
which is cut, the best of all. - I am convinced by subse- 

ent experience, that two or three pounds worth of it, 
acre, spread at the proper period, about two months 
i sowing time; would always more than repay itself. 

It attracts moisture from the atmosphere, it materially 
increases the volume of the grain and fineness of the sam- 

le; but does not add to the weight of the straw, though 
rendering it whiter and more nourishing to cattle. It 
causes the wheat to assume a rich healthy appearance, 
and is an excellent application, after a crop of potatoes or 

both of which, require land to be richly dressed 
with stable or other strong manures, and has not the ef- 
feetof decomposing them, as lime does. 

It is also destructive to insects, and to their eggs, which 
lie in the soil or turf—it forces the earth-worms and wire- 
worms from their lurking places to come to the surface 
and-die; particularly when laid on, in a larger quantity 
than Ihave named, some farmers being in the habit of 

on double, even treble the quantity above stated 
—but-I believe, without having produced peaperinnnnty 
larger crops from inferior land; though it has been assert- 
ed that its effect is very permanent, being especially appar- 
ent on the succeeding clover crops. 

Jam inclined to believe, that paring and burning an old 
lay, will almost produce an equally good effect, where 
the land is suited for it—for, although the ashes may not 
be of that superior quality, or possessing all those virtues 
peculiar to kelp ashes; still, the much greater portion of 
ashes, that can. by this means be spread on the land, may 
make amends in quantity, for quality. 

An additional circumstance in favor of paring and burn- 
ing, is, that all the seeds of weeds, or the eggs of insects 
which lie concealed in the turf, are thereby. destroyed, 
more effectually, than by any repeated ploughings. 

The careful experience of five years on this head, has 
convinced me of the propriety of this practice occasion- 
ally; especially on ground infested with couch, or knot 
grass. From three acres of land that had been pared and 
burned, which produced five hundred and forty single 
horse loads of ashes, I obtained a very heavy crop of tur- 

ips—the following year | raised ninety-one thousand 

of potatoes; and, by an application of about forty- 


- five bushels of lime per acre, I have since reaped fifty-one 


imperial bushels of beautiful wheat per acre; the straw 
also, was of very fine growth, five feet high, and exceed> 
ingly white and bright. — 

Kelp ashes should lay on the surface of the soil a month 
or two previous to sowing time, in order to weaken their 
caustic power, or they are otherwise apt to burn the 
young and tender shoots of the grain as well as the larve 
of insects; but, by laying a certain length of time on the 
surface exposed to the action of the atmosphere,.or per- 

what would be better practice, merely lightly turn- 
ed. into the soil, they become eminently beneficial. 


Tam so partial to the use ofashes, that I should recom-; 


mend those who have large woods or forests, to employ 
women and children to collect the dry and broken boughs, 
and under shrubs, to be burned for the sake of ashes; 
which would be found nearly equal to those of sea-weed, 
and could thus be procured at a much cheaper rate; be- 
sidés gaining the advantage of converting what is now 
wasted, or neglected, into the most valuable and perma- 
nent manure, perfectly free from weeds, and destructive 
to\insects and worms. aa 
Ashes are further beneficial, inasmuch as they attract the 
moisture from fogs and dews, and retain it a considerable 
length of time. 
Lime is. so-well understood as a manure for wheat, that 
it would be a mere waste of time to say more on the sub- 
ject, than as faras my own experience goes: it appears 
mpart a greater degree of whiteness to the straw than 
any manure. Its other excellent qualities of absorb- 
ing moisture from the atmosphere in dry weather, on light 


-and lime, if soon after ploughed in, in turn becomes itself’ 








or gravelly soils, and increasing thie weight of the grain, 


are well understood; it is to be lamented that some gen- 
eral rule for its application is not made known, as, in the 
best books Ihave consulted on the subject, it varies in 
the extraordinary proportion from fifty-six to five hundred 
bushels per acre, which last appears to me to be an absurd 
quantity. 

I have found it to answer perfectly at the rate of 40 or 
50 bushels an acre on a good loam, and IJ should ap- 
prehend that double that quantity ought to be sufficient 
for the poorest land; unless it be to destroy moss, when 
a still larger top dressing is required, which, if we har- 
rowed in, does it effectually. “This commixture of turf 


a manure for the very soil the turf previously rendered 
barren. ; 

Soot is said to be an excellent top-dressing. I have 
tried it but once, without having perceived the advantage- 
ous results that are said to be derivable from it; it is only 
in the environs of towns, or villages, that it can be obtain- 
ed in sufficient quantity to be available to a large farmer. 

(To be continued.) 





Cost or RaIsiING SuGAR Beets AND OTHER Roots. 

In examining an estimate of the expenses of making 
beet sugar in this country, many farmers will consider 
that the expense of raising the roots is reckoned too low ; 
this is owing to the little attention that has been paid to 
root crops ; and to farmers in general not being acquaint- 
ed with the best and most economical method of culture, 
and not having machines and implements to enable them 
to manage the growing of root crops to advantage. 

These unfavorable opinions will in a measure contin- 
ue, till root culture is more in practice, for though cases 
are stated of crops raised at a small expense, they will. be 
regarded as extraordinary cases, and estimates made on 
paper, in which no error can be pointed out, will be looked 
upon as.something uncertain ; yt these favorable accounts 
will lead the enterprising and intelligent to try and see 
whether these things are so, and although their expecta- 
tions may not always be realized, yet they will find a 
great advantage in attending to root culture and be led to 
inquire into the most frugal method of pursuing it. Farm- 
ers who dig up a small patch and sow it in beets, and do 
not weed it till there are five hundred weeds to one-plant, 
may find that the cost of raising a bushel of beets is one 
dollar, when with prudential management in raising on a 
large scale, ten or twelve bushels could be raised with this 
expense. 

In raising beets and some other crops in a garden, we 
have managed to do the weeding before sowing, and find 
that it is a great saving of labor; that:is, pursue that.man- 
ner of culture that will destroy the weeds before the seed 
is sown ; and the same plan may be followed in field cul- 
ture, and even to greater advantage, as most of the labor 
can be done by animal labor, which is much cheaper than 
manual labor in this country, and this as has been ob- 
served in the articles lately published on the subject, will 
enable us to raise beets.as cheap as they are raised in 
France. ; meee 

Our method has been to put on the manure and stir up 
the ground in the fall or early in the spring, the former is 
preferable as the frost will loosen the soil and make it mel- 
low, and the weeds will start in the spring before the soil 
is dry enough to work; when the weeds were well start- 
ed, we worked the ground overagain. About the 20th of 
May the ground was well worked over, and the seed 
sown, after being soaked, so that it would come up in @ 
short time ; the-plants were up and large enough to hoe 
when scarcely any weeds appeared, the hoeing-was done 
ina short time, the soil being very lightand mellow, and 
there was but little trouble on account of weeds through 
the season, they having been mostly destroyed before 
sowing. If this plan should be pursued in field- culture 
it would save nearly one half of the-ex ~ One hour’s 
work with a horse and- cultivator im stirring the earth and 
destroying weeds before sowing, would save several days 

The following method of culture for a field crop, would 
be very economical as to weeding, which seems to be the: 
most expensive part of cultivation: A‘ piece of land, a 


~ 





one year in corn or potatoes, would be in 
tion for a beet crop. If it has been ‘plow 
one year. there-would be da 


deep mellow soil that has been well'manured and planted erate 


sd ‘more-than | d = great os ove 
: ‘not | way om : a ; oe 
aft yas * ys expect a 


A piece should be-selected that can’ be ploughed deep, 
and the stones, ifany, removed. Ifthere has not been 
sufficient manure applied to the previous crop, a ply the 
manure and plough the ground very deép in the fall, if it 
cannot be done at this season, then as early as possible in 
the spring. When the weeds have started, go over it with 


| @ cultivator, and'in a few weeks § over it again in the 


same way, this will loosen and pulverize the soil and de-. 
stroy the weeds. From the 20th of May to the Ist-of 
June, let the earth be thoroughly stirred with a cultivator, 
or if the soil be not very loose it may be well to plough 
itagain, then go over it with a light harrow to make the 
surface level and smooth, and the ‘soil fine, be ready to 
sow as soon as the ground is prepared while the surface 
is moist and that the plants may get the start of the weeds, 
Pour water, as hot as can be batite by the hand, on the 
seed and let it soak a day and a’ half or two days, then it 
will vegetate and be up, and the plants will be large e- 
nough to-hoe before the few weeds that are liable to grow, 
get up so as to be much trouble.” es 

Sow the seed with a machine and the experise will be 
light. Let the rows be from two to two and a half feet a- 
part, then alight cultivator may be used between - the 
rows ; in thinning the plants let them stand about one foot 
apart. Ifany places are vacant from the seed not grow- 
ing or-the grub worms -eating them, the defictency may 
‘be supplied by transplanting; though transplanted beets. do 
not form so handsome a root, yet ‘they yield about as 
much as the other. The expense for weeding and loosen-' 
ing the soil will not be great. In harvesting if the 
beets @finnot be pulled easily, a furrow may be ploughed 
near each tow with a horse plough, then they may be 
pulled with little labor. . By this, or. some better way if 
it can be devised, beets may he raised at a small expense, 
and as lands, and animal labor are cheaper here than’ in 
France, and as much labor can be done here by animals 
which is performed there by the hands, we think our ad- 
vantages are equal to that of France in the cheapness of 
manual labor. But supposing our advantages in raising 
the beets are not equal as to ‘a cheap production, we have 
reckoned the expense higher in the calculations we have 
published: so as to conform to a fair ‘éstimate on all ex- 
penses. ‘Instead of $3,20 per ton asin France, we have 
reckoned at $5 per ton. No calculation on the expense 
of raising beets or other crops can be made exactly suited 
to all parts of the country, as the prices of labor and land 
are different. Near cities:and large towns, and ‘near the: 
seaboard owing to good advantages for markets and com- 
munication, lands are higher, and the rent of them more 
of course than in the interior; in such cases labor too is 
usually somewhat higher. 

Estimated.expense of an acre of Sugar Beets. _ ~ 

Use. of an acre land well prepared for beets and 


manured, or managed in the previous cro 12,00. 
=e a pret P $ £00. 
Cultivatoring, Horse, Cultivator and 

‘hand 2-hours, pin 50. 
Twice more, before sowing, 1,00. 
Harrowing, — : 4. 50. 
Seed $2,25, sowing with a machine 76, 3,00. 
First hoeing, ' 4,00. 
Second hoeing, thinning, and trans- 

planting to. supply deficiencies, 4,00. 
Hoeing again and loosening the 
ground with machines, ~ 2,00. 





Harvesting, 


fs 


Make'the rows 2 feet 4 inches apart, and then a eattratse 
can be used in hoeing. If the beets stand one foot apai 
in the rows, and weigh 2 1-4 lbs. each, the yield will be 
20 tons. In rich ground, at that distance, a great num 

will wéigh 4or 5 Ibs. each; twenty tons isa good crop, 
but not extremely large, for in some cases 26 or 30 tons 
Sateksabearicte toe je 
bove ‘expense of 40 do to the acre with a yield o 
‘tons the cost would be two dollars’ pet ‘ton: We uiuke 











this estimate to show how cheap beets may be raised 

dér favorable: ¢ircumstances, such as” 8 atid at a fair 

prodential management in the cutare, with labor dt m 
price, and a favorable seson 
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much as aboye, say 13% tons and the cost 324 per cent. 
more, which will be ; then the cost of the beets 
will be only $4 per ton, one fifth less than Mr. Bosson 
reckoned in his calculation on the cost of beet sugar. If 
we reckon 50 pounds to the bushel, 13} tons to the acre 
would be only 533 bushels, which would be no more than 
a middling crop ; not half so much as has been raised in a 
number of cases that have been named.— Yankee Farm- 
er. 


— 

Beet Sucar.—We learn from the American Silk Grow- 
ér, that the conductors of that periodical, having made 
themselves familiar with the process of manufacturing Su- 
gar from the. Beet, they confidently expect to produce as 
good and cheap sugar as that made in France. They 
have five acres of beet now under cultivation, and the ne- 
cessary machinery for their manufacture into sugar, in the 
course of preparation. Success to them. We are glad 
to see this important business fully tried within so short 
a distance of us, by gentlemen who are as likely to suc- 
ceed as any others in the country. 

There is now growing in this district of country, a con- 
siderable quantity of the sugar beet—many of our far- 
mers being determined to test their value at least as food 
for cattle. We have not, however, heard of any prepara- 
tion for the manufacture of sugar; but we trust the sub- 
ject will be duly taken into consideration, and atleast a 
theoretical knowledge of the business acquired. All it 
wants is a start—and having received this, the sugar man- 
ufacture will soon become sufficienty extensive to make 
us ‘independent of other countries, for this negessary 
article of domestic comfort—Germantown Telegraph. 





Tue Corton Cror.—Mr. H. B. Gwathmey, writing 
from Mobile, to the New York Times, under date of the 
2d inst. says, that in consequence of the severe drought 
in April, May, and part of June, followed by almost in- 
cessant rains for several weeks, he considers the cotton 
crop in a more dangerous condition, than it was at the 
same period last year. He says—should the rains con- 
tinue a week or two longer, the injury to the crop in Al- 
abama, Louisiana and Mississippi, will be “enormous.” 
The cotton crop of last year, Mr. Gwathmey considers 
as now certainly falling below his lowest estimate hereto- 
fore made, at 1,350 bales—which estimate, if we mis- 
take not, is about the same as that made by Mr. Vincent 
Nolte, the great cotton “operator,” of New Orleans. 





Wueart Fry.—The following process is recommended 
to destroy the Wheat Fly. One bushel of unslacked 
limé, ground fine like Plaster of Paris, to the acre, and 
neue in the spring just as the wheat begins to grow.— 
Far. Cab. 


Rye and Corn in York County, Pa.—The Han- 
over Herald of Saturday says: A stalk of oats was 
taken from a field on the farm of Mr. Michael Citzmiller, 
which measured 7 feet 9 inches in length. On the same 
farm a stalk of rye was grown with THREE HEADS—one 
4 inches and the other two 3} inches long; and there is 
now growing a stalk of corn with 29 ears on it. 








A Worp ror tHe Dums Creation.—If you keep 
dogs, let them have free access to water, and if practica- 
ble take them out into the fields occasionally, and let 
have an opportunity of swiming whenever you have 
the chance. If you — —_ do not, as is = common- 

practised, expose them in their cages to a hot sun; it 
= a cruel and a fatal mistake. If you do expose them out 
yee rs yar the tops of their cages with a piece of carpet, 

which is better, a green sod or abundance of leaves.— 
Those who have the mh agro ran be especially 
attentive during sultry weather, to give them water or 
moisten their mauths.—We have often been shocked to 
horses, in sultry and dusty weath- 


at ea laboring 
, foaming at the mouth and ready to drop under the in- 
le ents of this 


perfectly does it perform its work that the hand-rake is 
entirely superseded on his farm. 





Dairy Propuce.—One of the most incontestible proofs 
of the scarcity of cattle in our country, is found in the 
high prices of the products of the dairy.—For several 
years past the dairy business has been an excellent one, 
but the present year promises to be more-favorable than 
ever. In the first place there has been in most districts 
an abundance of pasture, owing to the great amount of 
rain that has fallen, which has prevented their drying up; 
and in the second place there has been an improvement in 
prices, and an increased demand from the last year. We 
know that some daries are this year selling off their cheese 
almost as it comes from the press at $8 per cwt. and sales 
of old cheese are made at from $10 to $12 per cwt. 
Many of our daries last year averaged $30 per cow in 
sales of butter and cheese; and the prices of cows this 
year has been correspondingly high. In closing an estate 
a few days since, a lot of cows of the common kind was 
sold at auction, and brought from $35 to $48 each. Itis 
no wonder beef is high and scarce, for when working cat- 
tle command from $90 to $120 per pair, and cows such 
prices as above, it is clear they are too valuable to be 
made into beef except at rates which were the facts not 
as they are, must be considered exorbitant. We are glad 
to perceive indications that the raising of cattle is receiv- 
ing more attention from our farmers; there was indeed 
abundant need of it—Genesee Far. 





To Cure wounps on Horses anp Cattite.—Mr. 
Tucker—I become a subscriber at the commencement of 
the 3d volume of the weekly Farmer, and in the first No. 
of that volume, J found a recipe to cure wounds on horses 
and cattle, which alone has been worth more to me than 
ten years subscription, and I think it would confer a favor 
on. thy patrons to republish it in the present volume. 

Siras GaYLorp. 

Skaneateles, 7th mo. 26, 1839. 

Fhe following is the recipe alluded to, in the above 

note of Mr. Gaylord : 
* Mr. Tucker—As there are many useful recipes hidden 
from the public, for the sake of speculation in a small 
way, by many who would be thought something of in the 
world, I am induced to lay before the public a recipe for 
making Kine or Ott, so called, which perhaps excels 
any other for cure of wounds on horses or cattle, and 
which has long been kept by a few only in the dark. 
Feeling a desire to contribute to the good of the public, 
but more especially to the farmers of Genesee, I send you 
the following very valuable recipe for publication : 

1 oz. of Green Copperas, 

2 do White Vitriol, 

2 do Common Salt, 

2 do Linseed Oil, 

8 do West India Molasses. 

Boil over a slow fire fifteen minutes in a pint of urine; 
when almost cold add one ounce of oil of vitrol and four 
ounces spirits of turpentine. 

Apply it to the wound with a quill or feather, which will 
immediately set the sore to running, and perform a per- 
fect cure. | Yours respectfully, STerHen PaLMer. 


Middlebury, Dec. 10, 1832. 





Horses StoppeRinG.—Various opinions exist as to the 
cause of the excessive salivation that horses sometimes un- 
dergo, and which must detract seriously from their 
strength and ability to labor, as well as from their comfort. 
Some have supposed it to result from the second growth: 
of a grass that makes its appearance in July or August, the 
Euphorbia maculata of the botanist; some to the second: 
growth of red clover, some to white clover, some to the 
web of the spider that is spread so extensively over the 
later feed of summer, and some to the action of the Lo- 
belia. We have had little doubt that it was to be attributed: 
to this last cause, always feeling safe whén our horses 
were in pastures where no lobelia existed, and when af- 
flicted by it, finding them to be speedily cured by remov- 
ing them from the fields = — it is ert In i 
Augusta, Main r we find the following, which wo 

aw go far” > eonfens the belief that. salivation, is, 
sometimes at least, caused by this pest of our meadows 


and pastures 
| antiga poate and kind creature— 
uxury 


“Our own family 
has not enjoyed the of grass for three years, ma 
it- 











has always been kept in trim on hay, with v 
tle provender. In July we had the barn filled with her 

















year’s stock of hay, sweet from the field. Soon after the 
horse began to eat it, she commenced slobbering abun. 
dantly. Being quite out of patience, we set our wits to 
work to ascertain the cause. Some told us it was white 
clover, some said it must be lobelia. On making strict ex. 
amination, we found that the last load put into the 

had much lobelia, and but little white clover in it. As an 
experiment, we, for several days in succession, Previous 
to feeding, were careful to cull the hay by handfuls, and 
pick out the lobelia. From this moment the slobberj 
ceased. Ongiving the hay again without Picking it over, 
the salivation began again. So that we are satisfied that 
lobelia is the cause of slobbering in horses. Can any ong 
tell us what will cure this slobbering, without the pains 
of separating the lobelia from the hay ?” 





Soar Sups USED FOR NOURISHING Flowers —A 
fair correspondent writes to us from Newton Stewart, in 


the following terms :—“Recently I happened to gathera . 


beautiful pansey, and when tired of admiring it, tossed 
the toy aside, which partly by accident fell into a box-fyl] 
of soapsuds. The said pansey had neither joint nor Foot, 
and you may judge of my surprise when, at the end of ‘g 
day or two, I found it growing. From this time forward 
] watched it narrowly, and now find, after the lapse of a 
fortnight, a goodly plant with several buds on it. Think. 
ing water might produce the same effect, I placed a new- 
ly cropped pansey in an element, which, pure in itself, ig 
the medium of purity in every thing else; but it wither 
ed and died on so spare adiet. By way of confirming the 
first experiment, I have since placed a slip of a rose tree 
and a pink in suds, and both are flourishing in great vigor 
in my dressing room. Should this accidental discovery 
prove useful to florists, it will afford sincere pleasure to 
your correspondent.”—Dum/fries Courier. 





HypraNGEA.—It may not be known to many of our 
readers that this flower, which is usually of a pink color 
may be made to come out a beautiful rich blue, by the 
simple means of filling the pot or box with the swamp or 
bog earth. Common garden loam produces the pink. 
The discovery of producing the blue was accidentally 
made by a friend of ours, by whom it was some time 
since communicated to us. We have repeated the ex- 
periment this season .with good success, and now name 
the fact that the lovers of variety may take advantage of 
it. The plant should be shifted very early in the spring. 





INTERNAL ImMPROVEMENTS.—We learn that the Sus- 
quehanna Canal is now so nearly completed that the di- 
rectors fully calculated upon letting in the water in the 
course of next month, and being prepared for the trans 
portation of merchandize upon it by the first of October. 
The rapidity with which this important work has been 
executed is extraordinary, but what is still more so is, 
that the cost will not, as we learn, exceed the estimate, 
fifty thousand dollars, a circumstance highly creditable to 
the engineers under whose directions it has been construct- 
ed. The whole expenditure will be about two millions 
six hundred thousand dollars, Constituting, as it does, 
the outlet of all the great canals of the State, which 
through the-great iron and coal regions of the Susque- 
hanna, and by the Juniata to Pittsburgh, and by the Cross 
Cut and Ohio Canals are connected with Lake Erie, it is 
difficult to estimate the vast’ amount of trade that must 
pass through it. Many of our citizens have been appre 
hensive that it would tend to divert business from our 
city, but the facility of communication by the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal will enable boats to pass, in twenty- 
four hours, from Havre de Grace to our wharves, and’ 
we can hardly doubt that a large portion of the produce 
that descends it will here find a market. We trust that: 
this great work, will constitute a new element of pro 
ity for our city and State, and that the enterprise of its’ 
proprietors will meet a reward in large dividends.—U. 8° 
Gazette. a 

Wincuester anv Potomac Ratt Roap.—It is stated” 
in the report jately made by President Bruce, at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders, of this Rail road, that in® 
1836 the number of barrels of flour transported on the 
road previous to. August, was 15,000. In 1837, it--was_ 
increased to 24,000; in 1838, it was 42,000; and ‘this’ 
year it was 108,000. a 

This inerease, ona road thirty miles in length, isa good’ 
exponent of the general and rapid increase of 3 

is country.’ 


upon similar improved communications in this 
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“THE SILK CULTURE. 








~~", subscriber in Harford county, Md. writes under date | yo,; 


of 14th inst. to the editor, that “a bona fide sale of good 

Morus Multicaulis trees has been made in this neighbour- 

hood within a day or two past, at 40 cents each, part of 

them from the bud, and part from the root planting of this 
a ” 


N.B. In the last number of the Farmer was a paragraph 
taken from Morris’ Silk Farmer, which we think it pro- 


' per to say was not selected or admitted by the Editor— 
e 


know nothing of the facts—all may be as stated—we 
neither deny or affirm—but we know that in these mat- 
ters all is not gold that glitters, and for ourselves,and we 
can kalso for the Journal of the American Silk Socie- 
ty; edited by Mr. Skinner, the public will not be know- 


ingly misled. : 


Tue Sick Company.—Not many days ago, we ac- 
an invitation to visit the farm formerly belonging to 
Samuel H. Smith, Esq. about three miles north of this 
city, and now in the possession and occupancy of the 
Silk Company which was formed some time ago in this 





We understood that the capital stock of this company 
is $10,000, a moiety of which (500 shares of $10 each) 
hasalready been paid in. The Silk Company purchas- 
ed Mr. Smith’s farm for $12,000; they have planted a- 
pout 170,000 buds of the Morus Multicaulis, and have 
now growing about 80,000 very healthy trees. The 
farm is about three miles distant from the centre of the 
city,and is under the superintendence of an intelligent 
gentleman, Mr. Hand, who resides with his family in the 
mansion upon the farm. Besides the Morus Multicaulis 
trees, there is a choice and well-selected orchard of peach, 
apple, apricot, pear, plum, and other fruits in great abund- 
ance. There arealso about eighty acres of wood, a spa- 
cious, pleasant, and comfortable dwelling, with all the 
necessary outhouses and appurtenances of such an estab- 
lishment. 

We are gratified to learn that the Silk Company are 
much pleased with their purchase, and the prospect before 
them of a profitable result of their enterprise. With the 
present appearance of the Morus Multicaulis trees on the 
farm, (which, indeed, to our view appeared generally 
healthy and thriving,) the company are much delighted, 


_ believing that all the shareholders will derive substantial 


benefit. 

It is stated to us that the Silk Company contemplate 
feeding several ounces of silk worms this season ; and the 
next year they intended to feed several pounds of the 
several varieties, and manufacture a large quantity of sew- 
ing silk, the machinery for which they have already pro- 
cured. 

We presume that this information will be acceptable 
not only to those country friends who are anxious to 
learn from us what the Silk Company in Washington 
and the individual cultivators of the Morus Multicaulis 
are doing, and how the silk cause progresses in the district, 
but to all others who are friendly to that cause in differ- 
ent sections of the Union.—Vat. Int. 





The best stump machine I have seen or heard of con- 
sists in a wheel and axle. A large but simple frame is 
supported by two upright posts within the frame, and up- 
on the uprights an axle is made to revolve by a wooden 
wheel of some ten or twelve feet circumference, with a 


- strong chain passing around its periphery. Two yoke of 


oxen will turn the wheel, and thus another chain fastened 
to the axle and to the stump under the machine is wound 
around the axle until the stump is torn from the earth. 
The machine though light is somewhat unwieldly ; but 
the difficulty of transporting it from one stump to another 
might be removed by affixing wheels to it, and this would 
in no wise interfere with the operation of the machine. It 
is difficult to say how many stumps might be pulled up in 
adayin this manner, for such computation would be in- 
fluenced by a variety of circumstances, such as the char- 
acter and size of the stumps, nature of the soil, &c.; but 
many Rundred acres of the New England territory have 
been cleared by this machine at the rate often dollars the 
acre; and in some instances large tracts of land which 
were once thickly wooded, have been rendered stumpless 
for the small sum of eight dollars the acre, every stump 


six-inches in eter, being removed.” —JVorth- 
pe gy a ee 


Arrivat of the Liverpool. 


The steamer Liverpool arnved on Sunday night, at New 
ork. 


She sailed from Liv Ion the Ist inst., and brings pa- 
pers of that date, and of London to the day preceding. abs 

re does not seem to be any material alieration in the 
state of the London Money Market, though the Bank of Eng- 
land is evidently very ill at ease. It is alleged that the plan 
of selling off the dead weight has not succeeded, the Bank 
not having been able to continue to obtain the price it de- 
manded. That institution had entered into a negotiaton with 
the Bank of France for a supply of two millions of dollars, 
which was not, however, yet concluded. 
The state of the weather,as the harvest time approached, 
was a subject of intense anxiety. The accounts are contra- 
dictory, but we are sorry to say, the last are decidedly bad. 
This is also the case in France, where the price of bread had 
risen. 
The cotton market, it will be seen with pleasure, has im- 
one lish politi thing of i but i 
n English politics nothing o t interest, but important 
intelligence has been received Site: Densnateseld. Sultan 
Mammoup is dead, and his Army totally routed by the E- 
gyptians under Ibrahim. The Captain Pasha had treacher- 
ously delivered up the whole: Turkish fleet to Meheme Ali. 
The son of the Sultan had ascended the throne of his fa- 
ther. He had appointed his Ministers, and negociations were 
going on for an adjustment of the difficulties with Egypt 
under the auspices of the great European powers. 
The Chamber of Peers of France had passed sentence on 
the insurgents. Barses alone was condemned to death, and 
the rest to different degrees of punishment. The sentence of 
Barbes was, contrary to the advice of his Ministers, changed 
by the King to confinement at the gallies for life. The cele- 
bration of the three days had passed over without any materi- 
al incident. 
Liverpool, July 22.—Cotton.—In the early part of the week 
the demand for Cotton was extensive, while holders kept the 
market barely supplied, at an advance of 4d per lb; but since 
last Tuesday the demand has been less active, and, at the 
close of the week, the market has receded to prices nearly as 
low as last week’s quotations of American Cotton. A fair 
proportion of the week’s business is for export. The sales of 
the week amount to 25,170 bales, including 3,000 American 
on speculation, and 5,400 American and 500 Surat for export. 

e have had a very demand for cotton to day, the 

business amounting to bales, of which 1000 are reported 
to be on ——- and 1500for export, principally Ameri- 
can, and the remainder to the trade. The market, generally, 
has assumed a firmer appearance, and prices may 
ered 1-8d higher than yesterday. 

Liverpool, July 29.—Cotton.— We have had a very gener- 
al inquiry for Cotton throughout the past week, both from 
the trade and exporters: and the market not being freely met 
by holders, prices have gradually risen 4d to #d per Jb. in the 
American descriptions, and although during the last day or 
two, buyers have had a greater choice, yet the market closes 
steadily at the above advance. 

The sales of the week amount to 41,440 bales, includi 
5,500 American on speculation, and 3,509 American, 1 
Pernams, 170 Maranhams, and 200 Surats for export. 

We have had a very fair inquiry to-day. The business a- 
mounts to 4,000 bales, consisting of 600 Brazils at 84d to 
10d ;-400 Surats at 5d to 6d, and the remainder American, 
without y fare in prices. 

Havre, Saturday 27th, 1839, (5 P. M.)—Cotton.—Our cot- 
ton market remained. very quiet up to the 25th inst. when a 
sale of 300 bags Louisiana, fair quality, to arrive within three 
months, took place at 102f. The receipt of more favorable in- 
telligence from England gave an impulse to the demands, 
and on that and the following day about 5500 bales were 
taken at an improvement of 2a8 centimes. Fair descriptions 
were the most sought for, and the transactions were altogeth- 
er for the trade, for no speculation appeared in the market. 

Liverpool, re Mec mm exchange.—Since Tuesday the 
23d inst. the fresh supplies for the Corn trade coastwise,.and 
from Ireland, are small, but from foreign es there isa 
good arrival of wheat and other articles. ‘The weather has 
continued very unsettled, occasionally bright and warm, but 
more frequently windy and wet.—This morning the in 
crops in this neighborhood were mostly up again, after hav- 
ing been much lodged by the heavy rains on Saturday. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. ; 

At burg, last week, the inspections of Tobacco were 
161 hhds. There was no change in price—extreme prices of 
passed $6a10; lugs 3a54. Wheat 75¢; Flour 4; Oats 30a35c. 
At Pet rg, on Saturday, Cotton was quoted at 10al3c, 
at which small sales had been made to the manufacturers 
during the’ week. There was no change in Tobacco—com- 
mon ; best leaf 7al2,no very fine in market. 
Good sam of wheat will bring $1,10al,5 anda small crop 
- ‘ to nh sea first rate white, engaged at $14. Corn 

eld at ¥ t 
At New York, last week, the tall trade had commenced, 
but with very lithe activity. Money was rather easier, foreign 
exchange had fallen below par, which would of course put a 


consid- 








stop to the shipment of specie. Stocks had improved, 
after the receipt of the.news. Fiour declined, the sales of 
eommon Genesee closed at §$6,37a50, and on Saturday not 
higher than 6,37, and Ohio at $6,12a15; some considerable 
rcels as was supposed at the lowest rate, and but few at the 
Fighest quotation; Georgetown sold at 6,37a50, and but lit- 
tle other Southern of any’kind. Two eargoes of Virginia 
Wheat sold at 1,87%c ; 1 bushels Northern Rye at 
£0c; and the balance of foreign in market at 80c cash ; 20,- 
000 bushels New Orleans Corn sold at 85c; and. Northera 
ellow at 92c both wgt; a cargo of Maryland at 88c measure. 
Northern Oats 50a52c. Southern sold at 35e not in prime order. 
At New Orleans, the news by the British Queen was re- 
ceived on the 6th inst. - There was nothing doing in cotton, 
and all quotations were discontinued. Flour was in limited 
demand—sales of fresh ground at $6,624—and in small lots 
quoted at $64a7; Mess Pork is held at 17al174; prime sells 
at 12a124. Corn dull of sale at 60a63;.and Whiskey 44a45c. 
Tobacco sold at quotations. ‘Two more bales of new Cotton 
had been received from Mississippi. : 
At Georgetown, Friday, flour was quoted at $5%a5,7-8. 
There had been several arrivals of canal boats loaded with 
new flour,the most of which sold for 5,874 for best brands, 
and 5,75 for Shenandoah. 
At Richmond, Friday, tobacco lugs were quoted at $4ia 
63; leaf common $8al0; guod $10al5 and.154; inspections 
light, and very little coming in. Last sales of Cy Mills 
flour at $6,50 per bbl. The market was almost entirely bare 
of old flour. heat $1,10 bushel for red, and $1,15 for 
white. Corn wasdull. Sale of a cargoon Thursday at 674 
to.70 cts. per bushel. Oats 35c. 


PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Asues—S lacked, 10 |Provimrons— 





Bricxs— Beef, Balt. mess, 16 50 
Run of kiln per M. $7 00 | Pork, do do 17 00 
Hard or arc 8 00 do prime 15 00 
Red or paving 9 50 | Bacon, Balt.ass.lb. 128 

Correr—Ha. lb. 10 a 118%) Hams, do cured 140144 
Rio 10 a 12%) Middl’gs,do do 10a 11 

Corrox— Shoulders, do do 11a 
Virgin. good, Ib. 14 a 154) Lard, West.gBalt. 12a 13 
Florida, 15a17 | Butter, Wes. No.3, 13 
Alabama OOa 17 do do ‘2, llé 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 17 do Glades s0Q, 00 
Mississippi _ @ 00 | Cheese, in casks,lb. 9a19 

FeatHEers— Riree—pr 100 Ib. 5 0005 25 
Am. geese, lb: 55 |\Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 

Fisp— Szzps—Cloverdo. 12 a 13 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11°75 | Timothy do. 2 75 a 3 00 
Herrings 5 35 |Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 

Frovr, &c.— Hyson 37a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 5 78 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 5 62a5 87 | Imperial 55 a 64 
Susquehan. a 5 87 |Tozacco— 

Rye ——a——| Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50- 
do. hhd. 00 00 | Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 
Chopped Rye 1001b. 2 12 | Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 37a 40) Col. to fine red 12a14 00 
Shorts, 22 Yel. to fi. yel. 10:00a15 00 

Gratr—Wheat, white 1 83 | Wrappery, suitable for 
Wheat, pri, red 1 10at 16 segars, 10 00a20 00 
Rye, new 75 a 77 | Virginia 6 00al0 00 
Corn, white 00 a75| Ohio 800a16 00 

do yellow 00 a 83 Kentucky 6 00a13 00 
Oats 30a 32| St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white © O00al 75 | Cuba 15 00a30 00 

| Peas, black eye 1 37a0 00 |_Woor— 

Navat Storss— Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 
Pitch, bbl 1 62 Full bid: Merino 50a55 
Tar, 212 13&% do.  42a47 

PuaisteR Paris— native&%#do. 37a42 
Cargo, ton, 3 75 pulled, lambs 40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 

Sucars— . S. Ame. clean 25 
Hav. wh.1001b. 11a12 00| Sheepskins, each 25a30 

do brown 8 00a8 50 |Wacon rreicuts— 

N. Orleans 6 50a8 70| To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1 75 

Lime —Burnt, 35 a 40 | To Wheeling 2 00 
Tebacco.-The Tobacco market has been quite dull th - 


out the week, holders being in most cases unwilling to sell at 
a cecline, and buyers showing no disposition to purchase at 
the rates asked. Ina few instances some ve 
been under former rates, but our quotations include the prices 
at eye ty the sales —. ears, nl gle seal 
i at 3; middli ; ; fine 
A leafy $11al2. eho Gendeesally made of lots 
of the better quality of Ohio. We quote this description as 
folows:—Common quality 16 }; good $9al2; and fine 
pl4al6. . The inspections of th week comprise 867 hhde 

feeriend 273 hhds. Ohio; and 41 hhds. tucky—total | 
1 , 


Flour.—The market opens this week with the usual dull- 
ness at this season of the year, and sales even for the season 





limited, owing to the continued pressure on the . 
pied The receipts of Howard street are fair, sales late 
the last week from stores at $5,87¢. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 








FOR SALE—A FINE YOUNG. JACK, 

3 ld, remarkably quick coverer, by BlackHawk, the larg- 
eat jack in the United States. For terms, &c. apply to J. S. SKIN- 
NEK& SON. Alsoan improved Irish COW, has given 32 quarts 
of tnilk a‘day, now in calfby an Alderney and Durham bull—Ap- 

as above. ; : au 21 


AGRI URAL IMP. TS. 
Tux Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat- 


he has received from the public since the establishment of 
his in 1825. : 
this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 


terest by identifying them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 
is present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establ:shment in this country, he 
- can therefore afford them on as reasonable terms as any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock of imp!ements 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
thé-attention of those who wish to ‘purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purehase to sell again. 

The fllowing names are some of his leading articles, viz: His 
PATENT CY LINDRIGAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentrio feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 
cash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 
for cutting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT'S 
PAT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, both @ very superior 
afticle. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior arti- 
cles —A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, of 
all sizes and prices ; Gideon Davis’s improved PLOUGHS, of Da- 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 

ublic not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CULTIVA- 
RS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATOKS. 

F. H. Smith’s PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 
which has been made known to the public; together with a gene- 
ral.assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; PLOUGH CAST- 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST- 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn- 
ing and fitting up machinery. 

ALSO— antly on hand ‘D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SKEDS ;—I!n store POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 
OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality.—All orders 
will be promptly attended to. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

: Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
Near the Baltimore & Ohio Rai] Road Depot. 


A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALUABLE FARM called 
AVONDALE, situated in LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. This property adjoins the well known, 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gittings, Esq. and is sur- 
poe few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides possessing 
other advantages equal, if not superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, now in ‘the market. Avondale contains abbut 403 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will becut at the 
present season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer. 

The cropof Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one ; the 
Oat crop quite equal-to any in the country; and there is every ap- 
pearance, at present, of an exceedingly fine crop ofCom. That 
portion-of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of con- 
venient size, each of which is well watered. This place abounds 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KILN— 
the capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built in 
the oany antial manner, and is conveniently situated. The 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at inodaet 

The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
ey 457 of the Farm, inclading the burning of LIME. Besides the 

LIME STONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, thero sre 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no expense, within the 
last-A or 5 years, in improving the son! by the most approved system 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushels of 
tay be been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of which 


au 21 





be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS are 
h as ae answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desiring 
comfort ttsplendor. Bui the subsctiber invites those inclined 
secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest Valleys 
Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
distance from the best market in the state, and where the »dvantages 
ean be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge for 
His price is $59 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
be disposed of, with or without the improvements, as a div'sion 

: me can be advantageously made. 





















JOHN GIBSON, 
No 8, North Charles street, 
L_FARM FOR SALE. 
the FARM at present in the occupation of 
the Fountain Ino, Baltimore. This farm is si- 
ds beyond the limits of the city, immediately on 
om Bajtimore to Frecericktown. Itcon- 
Jae benign sen. divided by post and 
ELDS, | Ww are Ver uctive, 
‘ ultivation. From its vicinity ‘a Hatimore i 
} consist of a commodious Barn, well adapted to the ac- 
afhomes, cows, &o. ‘0 which there is attached an ex- 
Jy rsa aed as soon as the growing 
i at once the great ferti- 
pe as tly Is NNER & SON, 
rad sesbors 


Va 
M. T. T. MASON. 
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PITT’S MACHINE FOR THRASHING AND CLEANSING WHEAT. 


ANNAPOLIS, Avevusr 8th, 1839. ced, and think there is no room for improvement, except one which 

Deak Sin—I now give you the days’ work as performed by | have suggested, and which will be attached to any that are built 
Pitt’s Machine for thrashing and cleansing grain, on the 27th ult. hereafter, and will save the labor of one hand—that is, instead of 
as certified by Messrs. Wilson, (the three sons of Dr. Thomas. the wheat falling into the boxes under the fan,! intend to fix a 
Wilson, of Easton Neck, Kent Co., Md.,) Edward Paca, Esq that at an angle of 40 degrees will run the wheat from the fan ini 
my son, Richard I, C. Jones, and myself. The machine got out. a large trough, alongside the machine, and thence be measured 
in 15 minutes ten bushels white wheat as clean as it could be done and put into the bags at once—this can be done by raising the fay 
by passing it through the fan three times, if got out in the common one foot higher ; and the other improvement is, to have a fall leaf 
way—Since that period I got out in 43 4 days, 1081 bushels wheat, at the back of the fan to keep the wind from blowing the chaff ang 
and 336 bushe!s oats—Jst day, 201 bushels ; 2d day, 249 ; 3d 206; straw back, and thereby choke the riddle. I substituted an old door 
4th, 252; 5th, 173 bushels red wheat, weighing 66 lbs per bush- when occasion required it—this leaf hooks on and off at pleasurg; 
el by the steelyards, which will be an average of about 240 bushels The machine is simple enough in its construction, as you will per 
per day, which divided into ten hours work per day, will give 24 ceive when you see it in operation. 
bushels per hour. The large band from the Sens power was old Mr. Oliver Hyde, jr. Bradenbaugh alley, near the corner of Gay 
and rotten, and frequently breke, by which much time was lost—25 and Saratoga streets, Baltimore, is now engaged in making some 
bushels per hour is a moderate calculation. of these machines at the price that will warrant the sale of at 

The wheat got out by this machine commanded 3 cents per bush- $110 to 115. The patent right to use them will be about $40 of 
el more than any other in the market; 115 cents was the highest $50, and a horse power he thinks, can be made for about $70¢ 
price given for wheat on that day, which was heavier, but not clear ¢80, which will bring the whole cost at about $220 or fe. I 
ofdust. Will not this circumstance add greatly to the value of this would refer you to the Albany Cultivator, of October 1838, and 
machine? There is an ingenious contrivance to throw the band February 1839, for other particulars, where you will also see 
pully out of gear, so that when you want to stop the horse power draft of the machine. 
suddenly, (if a horse should fal!,) the cylinder ceases to revolve,and Auy further explanation will be given either by Mr. O. Hyde, 
leaves the horse power to be checked at once—A valuable horse’s as above, or by 
life was saved by this improvement—he was thrown down by the 
shaft, and his neck doubled under him, occasioned by a person pas- RICHARD I. JONES, 
sing before him while going around, which threw him back upon N.B. A good case may be made to cover the whole machine's 
the shaft, and tripped him up. Mr. Geo. Wilson of Kent Coun- protect it from rain, or a tarpaulin will answer every purpose, | 
ty, on seeing the operation of the machine at Broad Creek, pur- wili shortly be in Talbot with the machine, after I receive a letter 
chased for $350 the right of one district in Kent County, [there from you. 
are five districts in that County.) He cancelled that contract, and Nicnotas Gotpssoroven, Esq. 
meg to Baltimore and purchased the right for the whet coun- Oxford, near Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 
ty. ave been engaged im machining wheat for thirty-odd years, : “47 ; 
and now hold the patent right for Allen’s machine and horse pow- wan r Brat Ae ade Mra, Boab Waring's i Co 
er—I have also two English horse powers, imported by Mr. Daw- get out perfectly clean for market seven and a half bushels of whéat 
son, the British Consul many years since, and which | consider the in 15 minutes. Aug. 15th, 1839. (Signed), J. Brookes of 

. - . g- " . (Signed), J. Brookes of U; 

best horse power for a statiovary machine, but rather tooheavy for yy, j,orough, J. Dorset of A. A. County, Phil. Chew of P 
transportation. I mean to use Allen’s horse power, asit willdoas 4 p Aleed. W. B. Hill, John Waring, Rob. Waring, W. N. Don 
much work as the English—the whole machine, including the horse 64+ Dr, Jos Harper. N. B. The horses wee in hed condition éad 
power, can then be carried from place to place in one wagon—in |? true tothe draught. ay 
fact, 4 low wheels with a body constructed for the purpose ought to We the undersigned do hereby certify that on the 27th day of Ju 
be'prepared to transport it—it takes six hands to lift the machine }. w, were present at the operation of Pitt’s grain seperater and 
into a cart, but four could do it on a car, or two carts will catty cieaner, Messrs. Lane and Howard, the purchasers of the 
the whole concern. All other machines, I have no hesitation in right for the state of Maryland attending the machine ; that Sang 
saying will be thrown aside. The difference in the price at market, the operation of said machine for 15 minutes, it thrashed and clean. 
and the great saving of grain and labor in 2000 bushels, will pay oq ready for market 10 bushels of white wheat as clean as it could 
forthe machine—it does not leave a grain in the straw, and the }, ode passed through the fan three times, propelled by Major 
wheat never touches the ground, but is bagged and put on boarda J o65> horse power at the Broad Creek farm, Kent Island. Sign- 
vessel, or in your granary, at one operation; it is pronounced in ed) Thos. Smythe Willson, W. J. Jones, Edward T. Paca ie. 
Baltimore to be more free from dust and dirt thon any other wheat »” p,.canit, John C. Willson. Geo. H. Willson, Kent Co., Rich 
in the market. Never were measurers better pleased with handling 373 ©. Jones. : > f 


a crop, there being no sneezing or coughing from dust—in fact, Messrs. Robt. Sewall, Dangerfield, and Henry Mitchell were 
they could not but believe that it had been repeatedly and particu- .o7+ ot the operation of this ochien, when it ~+ out 30 bushel 
one hour, and are in treaty for the purchase of the right for Prince. 
George's, Charles, St. Mary’s and Calvert counties. 

@¥*Any persons wishing to order machines will apply to R. J, 
ones, who holds the patent right for Cecil, Queen Ann and Talbot 
counties on the Eastern Shore, and Anne Arundel on the Western 
Shore. au2l 


—— 








Yours, respectfully, 


Jarly well fanned. 

I havo already had application to thrash for farmers who had 
engaged other machines but are now determined not to make use of 
them if they can be accommodated with Pitt’s Machine. The part 
that separates the grain cannot be attached to any other machine 
—the fau partcan be taken off if thought desirable, but the ma- 
chine makers here consider this as superior to any other ever produ- 


' ae Folly Farm, Elkridge, on Thursday, the 22d inst. at 10 o’cleck, A, 
250,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, Yl Sane, Mitre on fir day following, atthe seme hours 


a ‘ 6 Milch Cows, 4 of which are 3-4ths improved Short Horn blood. 

pie a otins pebtnate co ee 9 Heifers and Heifer Calves, 7-8ths ditto. 

ke oe + ate Some of the former are in calf, by Mr. MacTavish’s improved. 
o'clock in the forenoon, at the Highfield Short Horn Bull “Young Malcolm.” 
= 3 areas bse ern about six miles 2 yoke of working Ome ° 
Mae. from the city of Philade'phia, . r 

TWO HUNDRED & FIFTY THOUS. 9 Working Mules. 
AND genuine Morus Multicaulis TREES, 5, °0 . qOree® 


, . 40 head of Sheep, Lambs and Wethers. 
. cof te piste — a — cerned Also (if not previously sold by private bargain,) ‘Donald Bain,” 
- on We one 0 De equal, U not superior tO. fyi! blooded Short Horn’ Bull, one year old; pure white, and pee 
SS now growing in this sta pe 


50t i Mac Tavish, 

srma-$500 and under eash—500 to $1000, cash, 5 per cent. ‘tee undoubted a on F 
credit—over 4000, 6 years credit. The credit payments to be se- —ZETHE SUBSCRIBERS axe prepared to sunoly deal 
cured by bond and mortgage on uninenmbered real estate, or other §>THE SUBSCRIBE are prepare to supply ‘ 
approved security, with interest at 6 per ct. payable half yearly, or Wheat, white and red, clean and of the best uality. and 
a discount of 5 per cent. for cash on all bills over $1000. They have for sale, several] valuable F AR S, Short Horn be 

Catalogues with particulars will be ready for delivery‘at the auc- Devon Cattle, and one pair of Berkshire Pigs, deliverable in A 
tion Mart one week previous to sale—the trees may refhain in the more in four weeks. Price 25 dollars. The price of these a 
ground until December next. & dollars more than heretofore, this notice is given, it being ‘ 


N. B. The Highfield Cocoonery now in full operation, and be- stood that the orders on hand were for pigs at 20 dollars a pair. 
lieved to be one of the la in the world, is situate at German- J 


ac 21 3. SKINNER & SON. 

1-4 of amile the Rail Road depot. « MAHOOL’'S IMPROVED VIRGINIA BAR-SHARE PLouge 

aaa ste3 eye C. J. WOLBERT, Auct. From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No. 
SALE OF SHORT HORN STOCK. Cheapside, These Ploughs are made of the best materit ; 


. , ; . beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be 
The following Stock will be disposed of at Public Sale on the Totes DO a country smith. My tf R. M. ANSON, A 








discount— 1000 to 2000, 2 years 
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